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The story of the incarceration of Maharani Jind Kaur 
[popularly known as Mai Jindan) , the mother of Maharaja Duleep 
Singh, in the fort of Lahore, her removal from there to the fort 
of Sheikhupura as a State prisoner and her ultimate banishment 
from the Panj.ab is very tragic. But it has become all the more 
tragic and painful by the discovery of three of her letters, which 
form the subject of this paper. These letters were purchased by 
jne in October 1940 from Pt. Kirpa Ram, a grandson of the late 
Rai Sahib Pandit Wazir Chand Trikha of Jhang, for the Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, and are now preserved there in the collection 
of the Sikh History Research Department. One of these letters 
is in the Maharani’s own handwriting while the other two are 
ilransliteration of the originals, rendered into Persian characters 
by Herbert B. Edwardes, whose initials (H.B.E.) are inscribed 
thereon. One cf them bears the initials (J.L.) of John Lawrence. 

The first letter was written on, or a day or two after, the 
14th of August, 1847, when it was decided by the British Resident 
jt: Lahore, Colonel Henry Lawrence, that “the Maharani is to 
confine herself to the Summan [Burj]” in the fort of Lahore and 
that some of her old servants were to be dismissed and replaced 
by those chosen by the Government. 

Ever since the arrival of the British in the Panjab after the 
Anglo-Sikh war of 1845-46, there had been a clash of interests, 
fin the one side there were the politicals of the East India Com- 
Spany who wished to , establish themselves permanently in the 
iPanjab. They had got a foothold in the country and they did 
got want to go back. In fact they had their eyes far beyond the 
.Sikh frontiers to the north west. On the other side was the 
Queen-mother, Maharani Jind Kaur, who had been in favour of 
the retention of the British troops, to begin with, as long as, under 
tie .terms of the treaties of the 9th and 11th March, 1346 “the 
.’British Government will not exercise any interference in the 
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internal administration of the ..ahore State — but in all cases or 
questions which may be referrc d to the British Government, the 
Governor-General will give the aid of his advise for the further; 
ance of the interests of the Laho: e Government.” 1 But she had beei( 
disillusioned to find that in the course of their nine months' stay 
in the country the British had won over, by liberal grants and 
premises of -Tagirs, high offices, titles and other favours, most of 
the leading chiefs of the State and had so lubricated them in their 
own favour as to make them turn their backs upon the interests 

V. 

of the Lahore State and to petition to the British Government to 

t" "ii 

tighten the British hold upon the Panjab. Maharani Jind Kaur 
.stoutly opposed the treaty of Bh irowal (December 16, 1846) which 
placed the administration of tl e Panjab entirely into the hands 
of the British Resident with “f ill authority to direct and control 
all matters in every deparlmen of the State.” 2 

Maharani Jind Kaur wished, to save the Panjab from the clufc 
dies of the British Government In the words of Henry Lawrenc$ 
to the Government, December 17, 1846 — a day after the treat)/, 
of Bharowal — "During the last day or two, her whole energies 
have been devoted to an endeavour to win over the Sardarsiffl 
high and low order and to unite them all together in a scheme o| 
independent government of which she herself was to be the head.? 
But this was successfully foil< d by Frederick Currie with I th^ 
help of councillors like Tej Sin; h — a non-Panjabi 3 Commander-in;. 
Chief of Ihp Sikh forces — whe had played to the tune of ; the 
British in 1845-46 war and brought about the defeat of the Lahore? 
army. 

The treaty of Bharowal, December 16, 1846, made the British 
Resident at Lahore an absolute and sole dictator in the Panjabj 
The Governor General, Sir Her rv Hardinge, was very particular) 
about, ••educing Maharani Jind Kaur to a nonentity. He had; 
i hero fore, written to Currie or December 7, 1846, that “in any, 
agreement made for continuin'; the occupation of Lahore, hep 


1. A itch ison. Treaties 1892 Vcl. IX. No. XVI, p. 42. 

2. Galicia Singh, Some New Ligh- on the Treaty of Bharowal, Proceed- 
ings XVII (1940), p. SR; Article 2 of the Treaty. 

9. Tc'i Smnh was a nenbew of Jemadar Khushal Singh, a Gatlr Brahmin 
of Tkri in Snrdhnna pareannah of Meerut District in the U.P.— The Punjab 
Chiefs. 1SG5, p. 29. 
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deprivation of power is an indispensable condition.” 4 And it was 
with this object in view that he had further suggested in the 
same letter, “If the Sardars and influential chiefs, and especially 
the Attareewala family, urge the British Government to be guar- 
iian of the Maha-Raja during his minority, the Ranee’s power 
will cease silently and quietly, the admission being recorded that 
the British Government, as guardian of the Boy and administering 
the affairs of the State; is to exercise all the junctions and possess 
oil the poiuers of the Regent on behalf of the Prince.” 5 

This was accomplished by the Treaty of Bharowal. The Maha- 
ranee was pensioned off with an annual allowance of one lakh 
and fifty thousand rupees. 

But the British politicals at Lahore were not fully satisfied, 
The Ranee”, according to Herbert Edwardes, “....had more wit 
|Bnd daring than any inan of her nation.” 6 And according to the 
(History of the Panjab, 1846, Vol. II, she was possessed of a wonder- 
ful ability “to act with energy and spirit” and was well known 
'4s, “being skilful in the use of her pen, whereby, it is supposed, 
the was able to arrange and combine means of Hira Singh’s over- 
throw.” (p. ii, 311) As long as she was ip Lahore, the British 
jcouid not feel secure in their saddle in the Panjab, thought the 
^British Resident. He, therefore, tried to “give the dog a bad name 
|ind hang it.” She was advertised as implicated in everything anti- 
British in the country. She was said to be at the bottom of the 
iprema conspiracy for the murder of Sardar Tej Singh and of the 
[insurrection at Multan. But there was no proof, nor could any 
[evidence be got against her. As such, no legal action could in any 
icase be taken against her. 

A strong pretence, however, came handy to the British Resi- 
dent, Col. Henry Lawrence, on the 7th of August, 1847, when in 
tjhe Darbar held for the purpose of conferring titles and honours 
[on those selected by the Resident, the young Maharaja Duleep 
ISingh refused., .to anoint Sardar Tej Singh with the tilale of the 
title of Raja. The Maharaja could not have done this on his own 


4. Ganda Singh, Some New Light on the Treaty of Bhyrowal, Pro. 
IH.R.C., XVII (1940), pp. 92-93. 

5: Ibid., p. 93. , 

6. Bell, Annexation of the Punjab, 13. 
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initiative, argued the Resident. He construed it as an affront to 
the British Government who had decided to create Tej Singh a 
Ilaju, evidently, in recognition of 1 is services to them. But. his 
loyally to and complicity with the British in the Anglo-Sikh war 
of 1840-40, when he was himself the Commander-in-chief of the 
Sikh forces arrayed against the Bril .sh, was, according to all inter- 
pretations of political morality, nothing short of treachery to the 
Government of the Panjab whose trusted servant he was. And 
the Maharani could not have willingly allowed a traitor to be ano- 
inted by her own son whose cause he had so basely betrayed. 

The Resident considered such an influence of the Maharani 
on her son as nut conducive to the up-bringing of the young Maha- 
raja and the moulding of his mind and character according to the 
future plans and designs of the British Government who had 
decided upon the annexation of his country sooner or later. The 
Governor-General, therefore, read !y agreed to the proposal ol 
separating the mother from her s )n prior to her removal from 
Lahore and ultimate banishment from the country. To begin with, 
she was ordered to coniine hersel to the Samman Burj in the 
fort of Lahore, from where she wrote as follows to Henry 
Lawrence: 

Likhtam Dlbl Sahib, Aid ra -i Sahib jog. Roblcari 

Amin apnd sir tuhdde liawdle kltd si, tusdn nimak haramin 
(hi jmirdn tick de ditto, su. Tusdn sadi manshi no. pdi. Tuhdnu 
jo didliidu. si. jo darydjali fear fed sade jumme lagda so lionde, 
Nimak hardmdn de hake naliin si lagnd. Tusdn vadde Mahnrij 
di dosli val bhi naliin dittlvd. Tusdn men dbru lokan ton luhii e. 
Tusdn krdrndmidn td ahdndmidn upper bhi kujh amal naliin kiti. 

Rdjii. L'dl Singh merd mohtbar id klvdirkhnh td nimdkhalal si. 
So lusdn talcs iri her ke bhej dittd. l’d n as&n kujh naliin tusdn ni 
ah'.hid. Sadd dil Inch ch gal si jd tip Sahib sd.de pds ne, sdnnu dar 
kisdd d. Sdnu is gal di khabar i aldn si jhuthidn galldn sade 
juimni Id kd Id kind chahd kild. 

Koi sadi liklutt dasso vd kujh sade jumme Ido d pher jd tuhidi 
nmrji hundi so kardd. Ik main Id Mahdrij te bdi tehlndn, asm 
samman bich kdid van. H6r ivaufec.r sabh kadh dittd ne. Asia 
bahnt. Idchdr hod an. Rani td roti b it naliin dun dende. Is tardh 
jo sdnu tang kardd o; is gall kolon phtinsi lagd ded. 

Jo tusdn sadi wd'dlut; kiti tan a :hhi gall, nahin tan Nandan 
SaUdr bicli phargddlaudngd. Iidr jehrd dudh lakh Idyd si, oh bhi 
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nahin k ise ditM. ■ Hor jehrd char mahinli de bich kharch kit a si 
ikvanja hazar, so bhi gahne bech ke Missar Meghrajnun de ditto, 
e. Ki8i /colon kujli.mangde nahin sin. Apne gahne bech ke gup-an 
karde san. Bemliakk sidi dbru ldun Hhi. Manglon ki taksir kit i 
uni phi . kaddh ditto-. 

Aj M,ahara j sa&e pis a ke bahut ronde rahe ne, akhan logge 
isirvu Bishan Singh te GuLib Singh dariunde ne. Je tan Mahiroj 
nu dar 01'%ujh ho gin tin phir main ki karingi. Unhin nu -ikhii 
>H6 tuhanu Sahib da. hukam hdi jo Shild big ji ke utro. Oh sun 
’ke te bahut ronde rahe.. 

A . jehridn gallih "side 1 nal karde lid kise rajw-ire bich . 1 \qhiin 
lioiyin. Tusin guphe va] kion siimbhde hoi Zahrti ho ke kipn 
mhin karde. Nile bich dosti da harf rakhde 0 , nile bich dost i di 
har} rakhde 0 , nile kaid karde 6 ! ! Meri adalat. karo, nahin tin 
Nandan faryid karingi: Tinnin chauh nimak-harima nu rakh 
;Itto, hor sari Pajab nieikatal krd dio inhan de anklie lag ke te. 

(Mohar) 

Akal Sal vie 
Bib! Jind Kaur 7 

Translated into English, it reads as under: 

?. Robkar 

From Bibi [Jind Kaur] Sahib to [Colonel] Lawrence. I had 
intrusted my head to your care. You have thrust it under the feet 
of traitors. You have not done justice to me. You ought to have 
instituted an enquiry, and then charged me with what you found 
against me. You ought not to have acted upon what the traitors 
told you. 

“You have kept no regard of the friendship of the great Maha- 
raja. You have caused me to be disgraced by other people. You 
have not even remained true to treaties and agreements. Raja 
Lai Singh was true and faithful to me. He was loyal. Having 
levelled charges against him, you sent him away. Then we never 
said anything to you. We thought that as the Sahib himself was 
with us, we had no fear from any one. We could never imagine 
that we will be put in prison with baseless charges concocted 
against us. Produce any writings of ours. Prove any charges 
against me. Then you could do anything you liked. 


7. Transliterated into Roman script from die original Panjabi 
autograph. 
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“Myself, (lie Maharajah and twenty-two maid-servants are 
imprisoned m the Sanunan [Burj], Ml other servants have been 
dismissed. Wc are in a very helples i condition. Even water and 
food are not allowed to come in. how that you persecute us in 
this way, it is better that you hang us instead of it. 

“If you administer justice to us well and good; otherwise I 
shall appeal to London headquarters Even the allowance of one 
lakh and filty thousand that had been fixed has not been paid 
by any body. The amount of fifty-one thousand that I had spent 
in four months, I have paid to Missar Meghraj after having sold 
my ornaments. 1 never begged for anything from anyone. Hav- 
ing sold my ornaments, I was mana; mg to live on. Why should 
you have caused me to be disgrace 1 without any fault? What 
was the fault of Manglan that she ton has been turned out? 

“The Maharaja came to me Lodaj and wept bitterly for a long 
time, lie said that Bishan Singh and Gulab Singh had been 
frightening him. If something happened to the Maharajah through 
fright, then what shall 1 do? He was told that orders of the Sahib 
for him were to reside in the Shalimar. He wept very bitterly 
when he heard this. The treatment that is thus meted out to us 
has noL been given to any ruling Ik use. 

“Why do you take possession of the kingdom by underhand 
means? Why don’t you do it openly? On the one hand you make 
a show of friendship and on the other you have put us in prison. 
Do justice to me or I shall appeal io the London headquarters,. 
Preserve llnee or four traitors, and jut the whole of the Panjab 
to the sword at their bidding. 

(SEAL) 

Akal Sahai 

Bibi Jind Kaur” 


In the above letter Maharani Jind Kaur challenges the bona- 
fidc-s of the British Resident and acc rses him of maleficence in 
condensing her to public disgrace and imprisonment without any 
judicial or oilier enquiry, and without producing any documen- 
tary or other evidence or proving any allegations against her. She 
says that she had trusted the Sahib arid that her trust had been 
betrayed. She calls for an enquiry and appeals for justice, but 
both were denied to her. She complains of the non-payment 
of her allowance of 150 thousand rupees, as laid down in the treaty 
of Bharowal and tells him that she had been reduced to the pain- 
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ful necessity of; selling her ornaments to meet her expenses. “Even 
food apd water are riot allowed to come in”, she says. She pro- 
tests against the rudeness and misbehaviour of Bisham Singh and 
Gulab, Singh, the- .men appointed by the Resident to accompany 
the Maharajah to {JJjaJimar Garden, and feels very .nervous about 
his welfare in consequence of their frightening attitude • towards 
him. TheOwords ‘What shall I do if something happened to him 
through: /right?’ are indicative of the feelings of the mother for 
her young 'son. She clearly foresees in this ^air^, th§ ultimate 
intentions of the British Government when she says,. “Why do you 
take possession of the kingdom by underhand means? Why 
don’t you do it openly?” There was not the least doubt in her 
mind that three or .four traitors were dancing to the tune 
of the Resident and working the ruin of the independent Raj . of 
the Panjab. That is \4hy she says at the end, “Preserve three or 
four traitors and puftthe whole of the Panjab to the sword at 
Itheir bidding.” 

i , The Resident, Henry Lawrence, ultimately prevailed upon the 
Councillors of the State' to agree to the removal of the Maharani 
|o the fort of Sheikhupura for close imprisonment. In his letter 
of. August 9, 1847, Sir Henry Lawrence had suggested to the Gov- 
ernor General “that Her Highness ought to be banished from the 
Panjab”. 8 The Governor-General suggested three places — Nur- 
pur, Chamba and Kangra — in the British territories as the most 
Suitable for the Maharani’s residence. 

On the morning of the 19th of August, 1847, the young Maha- 
raja was sent away to the Shalimar Garden at a distance of about 
two miles from the palace in the fort and arrangements for the 
removal of the Maharani were taken into hand. The Resident 
expressed his decided opinion that the fort of Kangra (annexed 
to the British territories after the Anglo-Sikh war of 1845-46) 
was a better abode for the Maharani than the fort of Sheikhu- 
pura, “but. finding the chiefs decidedly averse to incur what thev 
consider the odium of narticipating in effecting the banishment of 
the Maharani,” 9 he yielded the point and agreed to her imprison- 


8. Panjab Papers, 1847-49, p. 47; Secy, to G. G. to Resident at Lahore, 
August 16, 1847. 

9. Panjab Papers, 1847-49, p. 51. inclosure 8 in No. 9, Resident at Lahore 
to the Secretary to G.G., August 20, 1847. 
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mont. in fort of Sheikhupura “as th e first step to the final ban- 
ishment of Ranee Jhunda [sic. Jind in] from the country.” 10 

This decided, the Maharani wan removed from Lahore bet- 
ween 8 and 0 P.M. under a strong m litary escort, accompanied by 
Sniders Arjan Singh Rangharnangli i and Gurmukh Singh Lam- 
ina. and was lodged in Sheikhupun fort in the early hours of 
.Friday, the 201 h August. 1847. under the charge of Sardar Boor 
Singh. 

In addition In this, the Mahara li’s annual allowance of one 
lac and fifty thousand rupees, stipulaied in Article 10 of the Treaty 
of Bhamwal, was reduced, by 09 percent, to four thousand rupees 
per mensem. 11 

Not long after her arrival at Sheikhupura, she wrote the 
following letter to the Resident at Lahore giving vent to her 
wrench and indignation at being so uthlessly separated from her 
young son who was yet in his ninth year of age. 

Snt Gur Pmsdd 

Lilchtnm FJbi Sahib ji .rdran Sahib jog. 

Asia rrijl M j7 Shdkhupure an p i hunche. Tusdn sddda. ash 5b 
sdmhh hr hn/i.eiiH. Unr jnisf Samman bieh bnithe set ta-ise Shekhu- 
pii.rr baitin' han. Dovt'v llid n Ikho jehe sanu Jinn. Tusdn mere 
v hi Imh nl iuhni' kill r. Nn'fi puttar khoh lid. Das yialnne nviin dhid 
bieh rnkhii id... vi ami wavn palifi Bind gall mem nuttar ■mhb 
va bin virhlinrid. M'Hvv Ip l-nid nilchdr mere ddmikadh dindemerian 
tnhlvdii J-ndh (Liidc. jis irilird vi tunadi marji chdhnndi us tarik 
liii'rr n'7 1 l ard*, par ik mere putt ir-vichhora na. karde. Vostii 
d apin' rahb d-L vasld r apnc bddshd i dd, jis di namak khande ho, 
v idrd pi’ttnr iiidimi. mild. Eli dukh v .fton sahid naliin jdndd, twain 
Ida vrUi’ii inarrd dindc. 

Pul far <n r vd babul nifdnd d. kujh karan jogd naliin. Main bad- 
r.halii rhhodi. Main n hddshdln d i 1 oi lor naliin. Vdste rabh di 
mn -7 are minimi. Vs vale min'd 1c di niliin. Main agge blii koi uijar 
nahT. Jri filth oge, so main mnnnugi Mere, puttar kol koi nalimj 
JVinhi Won union: kol chtdchd tdijd iahin. bap is da nahin. Ism 
kill rlr h a rile IK" je? ■ 

10. rmijnii Papers. 1817-19, p. 143-41 Governor-General to the Secret 
Committee. 

11. Gi vovnor-Gon^vnl in Council to 8 >evef Committee (No. 50), June 3; 
ilftlt! l'vi'ud) 1'i‘prrs. 18)17-19. No. 27, p. 313. 
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Mere ndl aidi.julmi aiwen je. Hor, main Shekhupure rahdngi, 
min. Laliaur naliiip jiv&ngi.. Mere puttar nu mere kol bhej devo. 
Main unliin dini tustfn pis avdngi jis din darbar liuna hosi. Us din us 
p main bhej. dvdtwi. Hor, mere ndl bill bahut si hoi hai, te 
Viera puttar ndl bh&bahut si hoi hai. Te lokdn da Icihd mann lid. 
Hun bas. li'dro, bahtyt hoi haigi. 

With the Grace of the Great Guru 12 
From33ibi Sahib to Lawrence Sahib. 

y . r •• x f t 

We have arrived safely at Sheikhupura. You should send 
our luggage with care. As I was sitting in the Samman, in the 
same way ' I- am in Sheilchpura. Both the places are same to me. 
You have been very cruel to me. You have snatched my son 
from me. For ten months I kept him in my womb. Then I brought 
him up with great difficulty. Without any fault you have sepa- 
rated my son from me. You could have kept me in prison. You 
could have dismissed' my men. You could have turned out my 
maul-servants. You qould have treated me in any other way you 
likecj... But you should not have separated my son from me. 

Tn the name of God you worship, and in the name of the 
king whose salt you eat, restore mv son to me. I cannot bear 
the pain of this separation. Instead of this you put me to death. 

"My son is very young. He is incapable of doing anything. 
You want his kingdom. I have no need of kingdom. For God’s 
Sake, pay attention to my appeals. At this time I have no one 
to look to. I raise no objections. I will accept what you say. 
There is no one with my son. He has no sister, no brother. He 
has no uncle, senior or junior. His father he has lost. To whose 
Care has he been entrusted? Without any fault why is so much 
Cruelty being done to me? 

"I shall reside in Sheikhupura. I shall not go to Lahore. Send 
ipvson to me. I will come to you at Lahore only during the days 
irhen you hold darbar... On that day I will send him. A great deal, 
(of injustice] has been done to me. A great deal Tof injustice] 
has been done to my son also. You have accepted what other 
people have said. Put. an end to it now Too much has been done.” 

in spite of all the efforts and camouflage of the British politi- 
cs and their native associates, the sadness of the Maharaja on 
account of his separation from his mother could not he completely 


Transliterated into Homan script front Herbert Kdwnrdes’ translite- 

JtuMU 
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hidden. And the Oflici ating Resident, Mr. John Lawrence, 13 had 
to admit in Iris letter dt led August 23, 1847, to the Secretary with 
the Governor-General lhat even on the evening of the third day 
(August 21, 1847) of h s mother’s removal from Lahore, a 'slight 
shade of sadness’ was v sible on the face of the Maharaja. On his 
return to the palace ir the fort, he gave up the old apartments 
where he had lived wit i his mother and shifted to the Takht-gah. 

In justification of his action, the British Resident issued on 
August 20, 1847, a General Proclamation for the Information of 
the Chiefs of the Lahore Darbar, Priests, Elders and the People 
of the Countries belong ng to Maharaja Duleep Singh. 

With the grace of the great Akdl Purkh 
Proclamation 


Lahore, August 20, 1847 

“The Right Honoui able [Sir Henry Hardinge] the Governor 
General of India, taking into consideration the friendly relation! 
subsisting between the Lahore and British Governments, and the 
tender age of Maharaja Duleep Singh, feels the interest of a father 
in the education and guardianship of the young Prince. 

“With this end in view, it appeared to the Governor General 
to have become absoli tely necessary to separate the Maharaja 
from the Maharanee, Iris mother; an opinion in which the Darhar 
perfectly coincided: accordingly, on the 19th day of August (5th 
Bhadon, 1904 Bk.), 184 f, Her Highness left the palace of Lahore, 
and was taken to Sheik hoopoora. 

“The reasons for this step are shortly these: First, that, at the 
time of making the Treaty of Bhyrowal, it was considered neces- 
sary to exclude Her Highness the Maharanee from all share in 
the administration of public affairs; and that she should have a 
separate maintenance : ppointed her, to enable her to pass the 
rest of her life in hororable retirement. Notwithstanding this. 
Her Highness has, evei since, been intriguing to disturb the Gov- 
ernment. and carried her opposition to the Ministers so far as 
quite to embarrass and impede the public business. 

“Secondly. The M iharaja is now a child, and he will grow up 
in the way he is trail - ed. It was only too probable, therefore, 


13. Henry Lawrence ie 1 Lahore for England on August 21, 1847, and 
made over the charge of the British Residency to his brother, John Lawrence, 
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that his mother would instil into him her own bitter feelings of 
hostility to the chiefs, and that he would have grown up at vari- 
ance with the Sirdars and Ministers, of his kingdom. This could 
not be allowed. The young prince should be reared up in the 
cultivation of every natural and acquired excellence of mind and 
disposition, so that, at the expiration of the present treaty, peace 
should be preserved, by the kindly understanding existing between 
the Maharaja and all classes of his subjects, a blessing which could 
not be hoped for, if the young Prince remained with his mother. 

“Thirdly. So long as Her Highness the Maharanee occupied 
the Lahore Palace, strangers visited her without restriction, and 
every seditious intriguer who was displeased with the present 
order of things, looked up to the Queen-Mother as the Head of 
the State; some of them even went so far as to plan the subversion 
of the restored Khalsa Government. 

“Let all ranlcs, therefore rejoice [be thankful] throughout the 
kingdom that the Right Honorable the Governor General of India 
has so much at heart the peace and security of this country, the 
firm establishment of the State, and the honour of the Maharaja 
and his Ministers.” 14 

The third letter of the Maharani was written on the 16th of 
Bhadon, 1904 Bk. (August 30, 1847) , evidently in reply to a com- 
munication from Mr. John Lawrence. It is not in the original 
language of the Maharani but is translated into Urdu (Persian 
script) and it bears the initials (J.L.) of John Lawrence at the 
left-hand bottom corner of the first page. At the end of the letter 
there is a foot-note in Persian saying, ‘tills is the translation 
of a Hindvi [Panjabi] letter that the Maharani had written in 
Gurmukhi script.’ 15 


Sat Gur Prasad 
Likhtam Maharani Sdhiba 

Murasld dp lea pahuncha. Bahut khushi hui ki main turn ko 
i/ad hun. Turn ne jo likha. hai Mahdrd j khushi hai, sun kar bahut 
dil khush hud hai. Jis din ce ham Lahaur se chale «e hain us din 
si aj ham ne MahJch-dj ki khushi ki khabar suni hai. Jo turn ne 


14. The copy of the Proclamation sent to Mehta Gurbakhsh Rai, from 
which the above translation into English has been made, was written on 
Bliadon 11, 1904 Bk. (August 25, 1847). 

15. fu tarjuma chitthi Hindwi ba-khat Gurmukhi nawishtd Mahakani 
Sillibi bu da ast. 
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lihhii luti so sab sack liovegd. Aur mem dil gavdhi nahln deta Id 
Milliard j rdji hovdn. Jin hi man biclihar gai hove voh kionkar raj* 
hoi i ngd. Mallard j band to yeh phal dete ho. Ek to nadidn aur 
dk. kabhi bichhrd nahin the. Ap sidne ho, budhvdn ho, apne dil 
main, samjho Id Malvdrdj Ids lardh rdji hongc. 

Yah jo turn nd likhd ha nazar nppar dosti dono Sark&r W 
bnhiit khushi Ichdlar Malvdrdj kd hai. Jo turn ne Mahdrdj ki khu- 
slii klidtar ralehi hai voh said jamdne main mashur hui hai ki roti 
lith ico chli.hi /car Shdld-bdg ]:o le gae, aur vvdn ko bdl pakar /car 
bnlinr nikal dhjd. Tumlmrt dil main Una. nd dyd ki Maharij 
nnddiv hai kionkar ruhegii. 

I'umlidre lain is i ixzal a >ru kd tain rakhkha tlvd, so nimak-- 
Iniriimon nd voh izzat abrii bhi nahin rahne di. Ik aphsos hai ki 
in in in haindrd jummd samijh kar tak sir nahin lagdi. Namak- 
hniuiiioii kd kahnd par ainal r.ar kar dcs-nikdl a de did. Jo kiyi SO 
sub up Id ndk-ndmi hui hai. Meri izzat-abru aur tuhmurd zaboil 
k,l siikliun gayd. Aur jo turn ne mere sdth kid hai aisd Ids i fcliutvl 
l:r siiih bhi nahin guzarld hai. Main sabh kujh chhur, kar fakir hui 
tin. so luiu ne fakir bhi mil .in rahne did. Aur kharch se ham 
bull n l Ling /lain. 

Aur BandhvjiL ko tuinhdn pis bhejd hoi. Is ko apne pis ra/c/ina. 
A n r ad.hu asbdb haindrd pas pahunch gayd hai, adhd nuhi n detl 
riant, ko dilvddo, aur kharch 'e kar bhejo. 

(La, fa \e par) 

John Lawrence Sahib jog murdsli pahunche, Mahine BlvMron 
ki Solhvin murdsld Likhd. 

With the Grare of the Great Guru 
From the Queen-niolher to John Lawrence, dated 16th Bhadon 

[August 30, 1847] 

'“Your letter has been received. It is a matter of great plea- 
sure that you remember me. I am very glad to learn from your 
letter that Maharaja is happj . Since the day I left Lahore, it is 
today that I have heard of the Maharaja being happy. Whatever 
you write may be true. But my mind does not believe that the 
Maharaja is happy. How can he, whose mother has been separat- 
ed from him, be happy? Yo i call him Maharaja and then treat 
him like this. On the one hi ml he is very young; on the other 
lie had never separated [from his mother]. You are an intelli- 
yen! and a wise man. Think over it in your mind how the Maha- 
raja can be happy. You write to me that on account of friendship 
between the two Government: you are very particular of the ivek 
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fare of the Maharaja. How far you look to the welfare of the 
Maharaja is now well known all over the world. Weeping, he was 
torn away from his mother and taken to Shalimar Garden, while 
the mother was dragged out by her hair. Well has the friendship 
been repaid. 'Sou never thought in your mind how the Maharaja 
who was very young, could live [happily without his mother], 

“You had been kept for the protection of our honour and 
dignity. But the traitors have robbed us of these also. It is a 
matter of sorrow that you did not weigh things before accusing 
me. You have exiled me on the instigation of traitors. Whatever 
you have done has earned a good name for you! I have lost my 
dignity and you have lost i-egard for your word (Mer i izzat dbru 
aur tumhdra zabd-n Jod sukahn gaya ) . The treatment that you have 
given to me is not given even to murderers. Having renounced 
every tiling, I had become a faquir, but you have not allowed me 
to live even like a faquir. I am very much hard up for money. 

“I have sent Bandujit to you. Keep him with you. Half of 
ray luggage has been received by me. The other half, they do 
not give. Get that sent to me, and also get the allowance and have 
it sent to me.” 

In this letter again she expresses her grief and indignation at 
being separated from her son and tells the British Resident, 
Mr. John Lawrence, “It is a matter of sorrow that you did not 
weigh things before accusing me. You have exiled me on the 
instigation of traitors.” She strongly resents the treatment given 
to her in Sheikhupura and says that such treatment “is not given 
even to murderers.” 

Finding herself helpless and seeing no prospect of either an 
enquiry of the allegations against her or of justice at the hands 
of the politicals in the Panjab, she sent an agent, Sardar Jiwan 
Singh, to represent her case to the Governor-General at Calcutta. 
He seems to have arrived there in December, 1847, and submitted 
a representation to the Secretary to the Government of India on 
January 2, 1848, complaining of “the cruel and unworthy treat- 
ment under which she now' suffers; to demand of British justice 
a full and impartial investigation of the charges (but imperfectly 
known even to herself) under which she has, by British authority, 
been condemned to incarceration; and to request that the restraint 
to which she may be subjected pending that investigation, may 
be such as becomes the widow of one Sovereign Prince and the 
mother of another; such as is compatible with the safety of her 
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person and such as will tot deprive her of that intercourse with 
her friends and advisers which is net essary for bringing the truth 
of her cause to light.” 16 

But the Governor-General decli \ed to recognise him as her 
Vrikcul and directed “that all her cc mmunications must be made 
through the Resident.” This amoi nted to complete denial of 
justice to the Maharanee, contended Sardar Jiwan Singh, and he 
appealed to the Secretary to the Government of India on 
February 21!, 1848, for modification of the Governor-General’s 
rosolu Lion 

“The confinement in which the lanee is now kept, is of the 
most close and rigid description. She is shut up in the fort of 
Sheikhoopoora, formerly used as a g; ol for common felons, under 
the custody of those Sirdars from w lose dangerous machinations 
against her own life, and that of her son, she first solicited the 
protection of a British force stationed at Lahore — all intercourse 
with her friends and advisers, or even with the ministers of her 
religion, is strictly prohibited, and lie only attendants allowed 
her are a few female servants, not of her own selection, but 
appointed by her keepers. So penal i; the nature of the treatment 
she undergoes, that she is not allowed even the privilege of 
choosing her own diet. 

:) <r * * 

“The friends of the Ranee now in Lahore are so much inti- 
midated that they dare not call the attention of the Resident to 
the hardships which she suffers. 

SC * * * 

“And, on the same behalf, I further request that the Resident 
at Lahore be directed to institute an i ivestigation into the charges 
under which the Ranee has been imprisoned, and to take down, 
and transmit to his Lordship in Com cil, the evidence of all wit- 
nesses which may be produced, in support, or in rebuttal, of the 
accusation. His Lordship, in directing such investigation, will, no 
doubt, order that, under all precautions which may appear to him 
prudent, or necessary to prevent an abuse of the privileges, the 
Ranee shall be allowed such intern urse with her friends and 
advisers as will enable her to plead her cause effectually.” 


Ifi. Punjab Palter*, 1847-43, Inclosure Nc. 2 in 22. 

17. Jc’l'Ikhi Singh fo the Secretary to thn Government of India, Calcutta, 
February 23, 1948, Paujnb Papers, 1847-49, 1 -.closure No. 5 in No. 22, p. 108. 
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But all this was of no avail. The Government did not 17 find 
it safe, for political treasons, to institute an enquiry, because in the 
absence of any proof of her delinquency, she might have been 
acquitted. And this would have exposed the intentions of the 
British and upset their plans about the Panjab. As early as the 
9th of August, 1847, the Resident at Lahore, when recommending 
•‘her expulsion from the Panjab for ever”, had written to the 
Secretary with the Governor-General, “I do not disguise from 
myself, iior do I wish the Governor-General to be ignorant of the 
fact, that the Maharanee is the only effective enemy to our policy 
that I know of in the country.” 18 

To add to her misfortunes came the Multan rebellion which 
began with an attack on Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew and Lieut. William 
Anderson at Multan on April 19, 1848. There again the hidden 
hand of the Maharani, closely imprisoned in the fort of Sheikhu- 
pura, was said to have been working, although there was nothing 
to prove it. ‘‘There is no proof”, wrote the Resident to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India on May 16, 1848, ‘‘though there is 
some ground for suspicion that the Maharanee was the instigator 
of the late violence in Mooltan; but it is certain that, at this 
moment, the eyes of Diwan Moolraj, of the whole Sikh army and 
military population are directed to the Maharanee as the rallying 
point of their rebellion or disaffection. Her removal from the 
Panjab is called for by justice, and policy, and there is no time 
for us to hesitate about doing what may appear necessary to punish 
State offenders, whatever may be their rank and station, and to 
vindicate the honour and position of the British Government.” 19 

It is difficult for a student of history to accept things done 
on mere suspicion as “called for by justice” and to call a person 
a “State offender” when “there is no proof” of his or her offence. 
However, the Maharani was removed from the fort of Sheikhu- 
pura on the afternoon of Mav 15, 1848, to spend the remainder 
of her life in exile far awav from the land of her birth and the 
kingdom of her son — the Paniab — which was taken possession of 
by the British within ten months. 


18. Panjab Papers, 1847-49, p. 39. Inolosure 2 in No. 9. 

19. Pan jab Papers, 1847-49, p. ICS, Inolosure No. 24 in No, 37. 
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The Maharani’s banishment frori the Panjab created a stir 
amongst the Sikhs and a general der land for her restoration was 
made everywhere. But the Governor-General had already made 
up his plans and was determined on 1 he annexation of the Panjab, 
Be, therefore, refused to entertain : ny suggestion that stood in 
his way of removing the last independent kingdom from the north- 
west frontier of India which he wished to extend to the borders 
of Afghanistan. The restoration of th s Maharani was, for political 
reasons, therefore, out of question. And, Lord Dalhousie wrote 
the following letter to Brigadier Mountain. The letter is self- 
explanatory. 


Private 


Camp Ferozepore, 
January 31, 1849 

Mv dear Mountain, 


The pretences of the Sikhs of th hr anxiety to get back the 
Bnnec . . . are preposterous. And the more sincere they arc, the 
stronger are the grounds for not seeding to them. She has the 
only manly understanding in the P injab; and her restoration 
would fnmirli 1. ho only thing which is wanting to render the ore- 
sent movement [the so-called Second Sikh War] truly formidable, 
namely an object and a head. 

Trust me this is no time for goi ig back or giving back or 
winking an eye-lid. 

Brjgr. Mountain, 

C.B.. 


Em Yrs. most sincerely, 
Dat.houste 


20. The original of this letter is in the possession of the writer of this 
paper. 



